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Wendell Phillips’ Eulogy of 
Toussaint Louverture 


AM about to compare and weigh races; indeed, I am engaged 
tonight in what you will think the absurd effort to convince you 
that the Negro race, instead of being that object of pity or 

contempt which we usually consider it, is entitled, judged by the 
facts of history, to a place close by the side of the Saxon. Now races 
love to be judged in two ways,—by the great men they produce, and 
by the average merit of the mass of the race. 


Now, blue-eyed Saxon, proud of your race, go back with me to the 
commencement of the century, and select what statesman you please. 
Let him be either American or European; let him have a brain the 
result of six generations of culture; let him have the ripest training 
of university routine; let him add to it the better education of prac- 
tical life; crown his temples with the silver of seventy years; and 
show me the man of Saxon lineage for whom his most sanguine 
admirer will wreathe a laurel rich as embittered foes have placed on 
the brow of this Negro,—trare military skill, profound knowledge of 
human nature, content to blot out all party distinctions, and 
trust a state to the blood of its sons,—anticipating Sir Robert Peel 
fifty years, and taking his station by the side of Roger Williams be- 
fore any Englishman or American had won the right;—and yet this 
is the record which the history of rival states makes up for this in- 


spired black of St. Domingo. (Cheers.) 


I would call him Napoleon, but Napoleon made his way to em- 
pire over broken oaths and through a sea of blood. This man never 
broke his word. “No RETALIATION” was his great motto and the 
rule of his life; and the last words uttered to his son in France were 
these: “My boy, you will one day go back to St. Domingo; forget 
that France murdered your father.” I would call him Cromwell, 
but Cromwell was only a soldier, and the state he founded went 
down with him into his grave. I would call him Washington, but 
the great Virginian held slaves. This man risked his empire rather 
than permit the slave-trade in the humblest village of his dominions. 


You think me a fanatic tonight, for you read history, not with 
your eyes, but with your prejudices. But fifty years hence, when 
Truth gets a hearing, the Muse of History will put Phocion for the 
Greek, and Brutus for the Roman, Hampden for England, Fayette 
for France, choose Washington as the bright, consummate flower of 
our earlier civilization, and John Brown the ripe fruit of our noon- 
day {thunders of applause}, then, dipping her pen in the sunlight, 
will write in the clear blue, above them all, the name of the soldier, 
the statesman, the martyr, TOUSSAINT LOUVERTURE. 
{Long-continued applause. } 
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TOUSSAINT AND HAITI 


France. This was not an or- 

dinary storm of falling rains 
and blowing winds. This was a 
storm made by the oppressed peo- 
ple. The poor farmers, workers 
and not-so-poor businessmen rose 
up against the king and rich land 
owners. The. common people burst 
open the prisons and freed those 
who had been unjustly locked 
there, seized the large farms and 
finally beheaded the king. Soon 
everyone was singing liberty, equal- 
ity, and fraternity, meaning free- 
dom and brotherhood for all men. 
In history this storm, which took 
place one hundred and fifty years 
ago, is called the French Revolu- 
tion. 

At this same time a large part 
of the island of Haiti belonged to 
France. Haiti was a long way 
from France. It lies near our own 
state of Florida. It was about the 
size of our own state of South Caro- 
lina. Haiti had always been a land 
of beauty. It was famous for its 
flowers and its forests. Iron wood, 


| 1789 a great storm swept over 


mahogany, and cotton were some of 


its well known trees. (Yes, cotton 
tree.) The fertile soil also produced 
sugar-cane, cocoa, and coffee. 

The people in Haiti, of course, 
heard about the great French Revo- 
lution. This made some of the 
Haitians happy and some of them 
sad, because the Haitians were not 
united in spirit. They did not 
think alike. Unfortunately, the 
people were divided into colors and 
elasses. Thus, the rich planters did 
not love the poor people. Neither 
did the white planters love the 
mixed-bloods or the blacks. The 
mixed-bloods, in turn, did not love 
either the whites or the blacks. And 
the blacks who were mistreated by 
everyone, naturally, did not care 
for any of their oppressors. So 
you see that each class and color 
eared only for itself and the people 
could not get together. 

When the rich whites heard 
about the French Revolution, they 
wanted liberty, equality, and fra- 
ternity for themselves but not for 
the mixed-bloods and blacks. The 
mixed-bloods wanted equality, too, 


but for themselves and not the 
blacks. At first the blacks were 
asleep, but when they did wake up, 
they wanted equality for everyone. 
So while the storm of the French 
Revolution was raging in France, 
a second revolution was raging in 
Haiti. This is how it started. 

The whites and mixed-bloods be- 
gan fighting each other. The 
whites, dissatisfied that the mother 
country did not agree with them, 
asked England to help them. The 
mixed-bloods now called on the 
blacks to come to their rescue. This 
was a strong combination. And 
who do you think was the leader of 
the blacks? Toussaint Louverture! 

Toussaint was the grandson of 
an African chief. Toussaint’s 
father had been kidnapped from 
his home and sold into slavery. 
This was how the cruel slave trade 
had brought thousands of Negroes 
to Haiti. These blacks were still 
in bondage when Toussaint was 
born. He was given the name 
‘Toussaint’? because it was 
thought that he was born on ‘‘ All 
Saints Day’’ in 1743. 

Toussaint was born a slave. His 
master was not as cruel as most of 
the other masters. As a boy, Tous- 
saint loved to exercise. He was a 
quiet youth, intelligent and 
thoughtful. He guarded his flock 
of sheep so well that as he grew 
older he was promoted to coachman 
and later to other positions of re- 
sponsibility. He loved to read. 
From observation and good books, 
Toussaint learned to hate slavery 
but kept this to himself until the 
time was ripe. The time did be- 
come ripe when the whites and 
mixed-bloods began to fight among 
themselves and as we have seen, 
England and the blacks were called 
in to help. Spain, which owned the 
other part of the island, also 
jumped into the fight. 

Toussaint became the strongest 
and smartest leader. ‘‘Louver- 
ture,’’ meaning ‘‘the opening,’’ 
now became a part of his name be- 
eause Toussaint could always see 
or make the way when no one else 
could. England was defeated. The 
whites were crushed. Spain was 


driven from the island. The mixed- 
bloods were forced to grant equal- 
ity to the blacks. Slavery was now 
really abolished. This was joyous 
news, not only to the Haitians, but 
to the ‘‘Friends of the Blacks’’ in 
France, a group which had been 
working so hard to wipe out this 
eurse. Thus, the Negroes of Haiti 
led the first suecessful revolution 
in all Latin America. Latin Amer- 
ica should never forget this. 

Still, one man in France was 
jealous of Toussaint. This was 
Napoleon. Napoleon had quieted 
the French Revolution and had 
made himself not only master of 
France but of most of Europe. He 
saw that Toussaint ,was a kind of 
black Napoleon, a brilliant rival. 
Also Napoleon had his greedy eye 
on America; Toussaint stood in his 
way. 

Napoleon sent one of his best 
generals, Leclerc, with some of his 
best troops to conquer Toussaint 
and to put the freed people of 
Haiti back into slavery. Leclere 
could not win. Toussaint defeated 
him again and again. Thus, Amer- 
ica was saved from Napoleon’s am- 
bition. America should never for- 
get this. As the war dragged on, 
the people of Haiti became tired of 
fighting. They wanted peace. Af- 
ter weary defeats, several of Tous- 
saint’s leading generals laid down 
their arms. Finally, Toussaint 
signed a peace treaty with Leclerc. 
Louverture was made governor- 
general of the island. 

However, Leclerc still feared 
Toussaint. So did Napoleon. They 
decided to use trickery on the brave 
warrior who now wished to lead 
his people in peace as he had once 
led them in war. Leclere sent a 
sweet invitation to Governor-gen- 
eral Louverture. The trusting man 
believed. He came alone. As soon 
as he stepped inside of the house, 
French soldiers sprang upon him. 
Many against one. He was carried 
to sea and sent on a French vessel 
to France. 

Napoleon felt relieved now even 
though he did not have the man- 
hood to face the man he had 
tricked, Instead, Louverture was 
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THE NEGRO IN THE WEST INDIES 


HE West Indies is sometimes 

ealled the Antilles. These 

islands constitute three im- 
portant divisions, the Bahamas, the 
Greater Antilles, and the Lesser 
Antilles. The Greater Antilles are 
Cuba, Jamaica, Haiti, and Puerto 
Rico; and the smaller ones are the 
Lesser Antilles. The Lesser Antil- 
les are divided into the Windward 
islands and the Leeward islands. 
The entire archipelago extends 
from Florida and Yueatan to Vene- 
zuela and thus forms by enclosure 
the body of water known as the 
Caribbean Sea. 

These islands were ecalled the 
West Indies by Columbus, the first 
European to discover land in the 
Western Hemisphere. He thought 
that he was still in the Eastern 
Hemisphere and had merely dis- 
covered a western route to islands 
similar to those which were known 








imprisoned in the old, damp, and 
unhealthful fortress of Joux locat- 
ed in the Jura mountains. Here, 
neglected and without sufficient 
food the great Toussaint wasted 
away. In 1803, he died of want 
and starvation. 

When the blacks heard that 
Toussaint had been captured and 
that they would be reenslaved, they 
rose up and swept the French into 
the sea. They proclaimed liberty 
forever. Dessalines and Chris- 
tophe were their leaders. Dessa- 
lines was emperor till his death. 
Then Christophe, later known as 
‘Black Majesty,’’ led and devel- 
oped the northern side of the island 
while Pétion governed the southern 
side. 

Since that day Haiti has haa 
many rulers, most of them good 
ones, some bad. However, the great 
truth is that the Haitian people 
have remained free and indepen- 
dent. History gives a large share 
of the credit for this freedom to the 
man whom a famous American 
orator called greater than Wash- 
ington or Jefferson. This cham- 
pion of liberty is known to the 
world as Toussaint Louverture. 


RutH Reppick 
Brooklyn, New York. 


at that time as the East Indies. 
Some called these islands the An- 
tilles because Columbus was sup- 
posed to have reached the fabled 
land of Antilia. 

It is not known how many Afri- 
cans or Europeans had already vis- 
ited these islands and other parts 
of the Western Hemisphere during 
prehistoric times, but Columbus 
first saw land there on the island 
of San Salvador, probably Watling 
island, in 1492. Other voyages 
soon led to the discovery of the re- 
maining islands. The court of 
Spain recognized this group as 
their possession in 1540. 

Following the explorers came ad- 
venturers from Europe seeking 
riches on this continent. The Span- 
iards settled in Santo Domingo 
(Hispaniola) at Santo Domingo, 
the first city established by Euro- 
peans in America and there first 
introduced African slavery. Ne- 
eroes had come over as companions 
of the earliest Spanish explorers, 
and now they were to be brought in 
larger numbers for forced labor on 
the plantations and in mines where 
the Spaniards hoped to find 
precious metals and soon become 
immensely rich. 

At first the Spaniards tried to 


CARRYING STRAW, HAITI 


reduce the Caribs, the natives, to 
subjection and force them to work; 
but these natives were not tract- 
able. They were not accustomed to 
hard labor. They lived mainly by 
fishing and hunting. They rebelled 
against the rule of the Spaniards 
and undertook to drive them away. 
The Spaniards then ruthlessly 
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slaughtered the Caribs and finally 
exterminated them. For example, 
the Spaniards found about a mil- 
lion Caribs in Hispaniola when 
they arrived there in 1492, but by 
1507 the number had dwindled to 
60,000 and by 1514 to 14,000. By 
1750 the conquistadores had killed 
off these people or had driven them 
into the sea. Negro slaves, then, at 
the suggestion of Bishop Bartolemé 
de las Casas, were brought from 
Africa, forced to labor on estates 
known as the encomiendas or re- 
partimientos. De las Casas later 
regretted this step. 

Spaniards, however, were not the 
only people who tried to become 
rich in the West Indies. The Brit- 
ish, Dutch, French, and Danish sea 
rovers touched those islands also 
and set up claims. The British be- 


gan actual colonization in the West 
Indies in 1625 when pioneers from 
that country set up homes in St. 
Christopher Island, or St. Kitts. 
That same year British settlers took 
over also St. Eustatius, Barbados, 
Tobago, and St. Croix. 


Nevis was 
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settled in 1628 and Antigua and 
Montserrat in 1632. In the Peace 
of Utrecht in 1713 Great Britain 
was recognized also as in posses- 
sion of Bahamas, Jamaica, the 
Caymans, the Caicos, and the Turks 
island. The English had been at- 
tracted to these islands by the 
prospects for the production of 
sugar, and by 1650 the prosperity 
from this industry there had 
begun. 

Everything was not immediately 
settled. The battle for claims and 
counter claims followed. In 1625 
a French company settled workers 
also in St. Christopher where the 
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English had established a small 
colony, but the Spaniards came in 
1630 and drove these out. Yet, 
they returned to their settlement. 
French set up colonies also in St. 
Eustatius and Grenada in 1625. 
Dominica was settled in 1632, Mar- 
tinique in 1635, and in 1648 Guade- 
loupe, St. Bartholomew, and St. 
Martin. The Peace of Utrecht of 
1713 recognized France as in the 
possession of the western half of 
Hispaniola, or Haiti, of Desirade, 
St. Lucia, St. Croix, and a part of 
St. Martin along with the Dutch as 
eo-partners. The Dutch were consid- 
ered as the owners of St. Eustatius, 
Saba, Araba, Curacao, and Bonaire 
which were used for contraband 
trade. The Danes made good their 
elaim to St. Thomas and St. John 
and later added St. Croix. This 
reduced the Spanish possession 
mainly to Cuba, Puerto Rico, and 
the eastern half of Hispaniola. 
Yet, recognition of possessions 
did not always imply peaceful oc- 


cupation. The sea was infested 
with pirates, and European nations 
winked at the terrible destruction 
of trade of other powers on the 
high seas. There was no such thing 
as international law. In the West 
Indies these plunderers took the 
name of buccaneers. They came 
from France, England, and Hol- 
land. They robbed and destroyed so 
many ships in the West Indies that 
only armoured vessels could be safe 
in making trips there. These raids 
eontinued for a long while and 
even within the memory of people 
now living. Finally, however, these 
buecanneers were curbed or de- 
stroyed, and those who succeeded 
in escaping their pursuers settled 
down to a peaceful life. 

In the meantime the West Indies 
became the most profitable posses- 
sion of Europe. Cotton had not vet 
brought a boon to North America 
and wheat raising was not then so 
important. At one time England 

(Continued on page 87) 
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THE FRENCH WEST INDIES 


OT so long ago I introduced 

a young Guadeloupan to 

an American Negro, who 
drew me aside and asked: ‘‘Isn’t 
he rather dark for a Frenchman ?”’ 
More recently, a brown-skinned 
youth from Martinique was sur- 
prised to find himself classified as 
‘‘white’’ by the National Conserip- 
tion authorities. Both these inci- 
dents suggest that the French West 
Indies and their inhabitants are 
little known in this country, de- 
spite the unusual amount of pub- 
licity they have received since 
France’s tragic defeat. 

There are at least three excellent 
reasons why we should want to 
know about these two picturesque 
islands. First, as members of the 


great American family they have 
been drawn closer to us by the Good 
Neighbor Policy, the Pan American 


Airlines, the Havana Conference, 
and National Defense. President 
Roosevelt’s recent Caribbean cruise 
took him to the coast of Mar- 
tinique, where he conferred with 
the American Consul at Fort-de- 
France and other officials. Second, 
the population of both islands is 
overwhelmingly Negroid. Al- 
though there is no officiai census 
tabulation to indicate the exact 
number of colored inhabitants, it 
has been estimated that more than 
97 per cent of the islanders have 
Negro blood. This would mean 
that over one-half million of our 
brothers—more than can be found 
in New York, Chicago, or any sin- 
ele American city—live on these 
two small islands. Our third rea- 
son for wanting to know about 
these islanders is that they have 
made significant contributions to 


PORT-AU-PRINCE, HAITI 


French and to Negro history. Since 
1848 when France had its first col- 
ored deputy, almost all the impor- 
tant French Negro authors and po- 
litical figures have been West In- 
dians or of West Indian extraction. 
Let us therefore learn something 
of these interesting neighbors who 
speak a foreign tongue and who, if 
Hitler should threaten, would 
doubtless fall under United States 
protection. 

In 1492, during his first trip to 
the New World, Columbus disem- 
barked at the second largest West 
Indian island, which the Caribs 
ealled Haiti but which he baptized 
Hispaniola. In 1493 he discovered 
the smaller islands of Martinique 
and Guadeloupe, which names are 
French approximations of the 
Carib terms: Madinina and Karu- 

(Continued on page 90) 
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DISTINGUISHED NEGROES OF THE 


Brindis de Sala, Ne- 
gro Violinist 

It was a red letter day in Ha- 
vana, Cuba, in the year 1800, for 
a baby boy was born who was to 
become one of the most celebrated 
violinists of his time. This boy, 
named Brindis de Sala, was of Af- 
rican blood. His mother was a 
nurse in the family of a great 
nobleman, Count Don José Maria 
Chacon, and she was a very close 
friend to all of the members of this 
family. 

The little boy was considered as 
one of the family, too, for when he 
showed remarkable musical talent 
at an early age, he was placed in 
the ‘‘Academy,’’ a school for mu- 
sic students, conducted by Profes- 


BRINDIS DE SALA 


sor Ignatius Calvo. At this time 
the Marquis of Somervelos was the 
governor of Cuba, and he was so 
greatly impressed with this little 
boy’s musical ability that he of- 
fered to help him continue his edu- 
eation in this art. 

Now when Brindis grew to 
young manhood he was appointed 
musical director at the entertain- 


WEST INDIES 


ments of the governor of Cuba. In 
1837, a new opportunity came to 
him. He was appointed to direct 
the band for several official affairs, 
and his beautiful musical composi- 
tions and ability as a fine conduc- 
tor made him very popular. He 
was highly praised by the noble- 
men of Cuba and by many visiting 
noblemen. Everyone was talking 
of this talented young musician 
and General Ulloa of the Marines 
appointed him director of the or- 
chestra of the royal feasts celebrat- 
ed in honor of the young Queen, 
Isabella II, Brindis was so thrilled 
at this honor bestowed upon him, 
that he dedicated a_ beautifully 
bound collection of his composi- 
tions to the Queen. 

He had grown tall, straight, and 
graceful with skin darker than ma- 
hogany and was known as a man 
of culture who could speak six lan- 
guages very fluently. De Sala 
spent a number of years abroad in 
France, England, and Germany, 


studying music and engaging in 


concert work. In Leipzig, Ger- 
many, he studied the violin under 
Ferdinand David. De Sala had 
now become a concert artist who 
had to be recognized in many Euro- 
pean cities as a great musician, in 
spite of his dark skin. 

Let us pause to note some of the 
honors he received. He was ap- 
pointed soloist to the Emperor of 
Germany ; soldier of several foreign 
orders; Commander of the ‘‘ Order 
of Christ,’’ an appointment given 
by the King of Portugal; and he 
was given the title of ‘‘Baron’’ by 
the German Emperor. He married 
a German lady, and their sons be- 
came cadets in the German Army. 

In later years, this violinist of 
many experiences, traveled in the 
British West Indies, Cuba, and 
South America. While in Cuba in 
1898, Mr. Portuondo had the op- 
portunity of taking violin lessons 
from him. Bitter was the disap- 
pointment of Brindis de Sala be- 
cause his valuable violins had been 
sent to New York through a mis- 


take. When they were returned 
to him, they were in such a bad 
condition that it was impossible 
to play upon them. Mr. Portuon- 
do, Sr., was a maker of instru- 
ments and offered to repair the 
violins. Brindis de Sala was 
afraid to let him do the work at 
first, but finally gave his consent. 
After a few days when the violins 
were in perfect condition and 
their tones were as sweet and as 
mellow as ever, he clasped them to 
his breast saying, “Only in Ger- 
many could they have done this!” 
De Sala died in 1912 in Buenos 
Aires, South Amerita. A brother 
of this famous violinist was also 
musical and played the violin. 
Guapys JONES REED 


Young School, 
Washington, D. C. 


Joseph White, 
Violinist 

“Joseph! Joseph! What are 
you dreaming about, my son? Go 
play with the other children. Run 
along,” said his mother, arousing 
the boy as he watched his father 
drawing the magic tones from his 
violin. 

“Sh, sh, mother! Listen! Fath- 
er’s violin almost talks. It tells 
beautiful stories. Sometimes I 
can imagine wonderful pictures 
like those in the art gallery. I 
wish I could play like that. If 
only I had a violin of my own. I 
believe I could play it. May I, 
mother? May I have one?’’ 
begged Joseph. 

Such was the almost daily scene 
in the Cuban home of little Joseph 
White. They lived near the north- 
western coast in a busy, commer- 
cial town called Mantanzas. His 
father was an amateur violinist, 
who indeed was responsible for 
the boy’s love of music, and who 
secretly hoped that little Joseph 
would become a great musician 
some day. 

At last the happy day came 
when Joseph was allowed to have 
a violin of his own. The little boy 
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hugged it and talked to it as if it 
were a live pet. He placed it un- 
der his chin, just as he had so of- 
ten seen his father do. With eager 
hand he raised the precious bow 
and almost tenderly drew it across 
the delicate strings as he pressed 
with the fingers of his left hand. 
It played! 

“‘T’ll learn! I’ll learn! Every 
day I’ll practice. Soon I’m going 
to play like father. You’ll see!’’ 
he excitedly exclaimed. 

Indeed, he was right, too. He 
did practice daily and in only a 
few months he performed before 
a large audience. So well did he 


play that people began to talk 
most favorably about him. They 
truly enjoyed his music. He could 
play, indeed nearly as well as his 
He played with such feel- 


father. 
ing. 

One day the great Gottschalk 
heard Joseph play. He was de- 
lighted. The boy had talent he 
told his people. He should be sent 
off to study. Joseph should go to 
Paris. There he could have op- 
portunities that would mean much 
to him. 

So off to Paris went Joseph 
White, his violin, a heart full of 
hope, and belief in himself. At 
the Conservatoire he found that 
he must compete with over sixty 
rivals. The entrance examination 
was not easy, but he came out with 
honors. That was in 1855. Here 
he studied under the thorough di- 
rection of Alard. 

At last the great test came. He 
was to perform for first honors 
with the twenty best. Each pu- 
pil had to play the Viotti Con- 
certo. He was the last to try. 
Poor Joseph! The jury was al- 
ready weary of the repeated per- 
formances. Would they be listen- 
ing to him? Would he have a fair 
chance? 

Just then the signal for his en- 
trance came. Joseph, copper 
brown of color, slender, and erect 
held his frizzled head high and 
stepped onto the stage. He began 
at once, almost as if inspired. Al- 
most as if inspired the jury roused 
itself, listened, thrilled to the very 
last strains of the violin number. 


“Bravo! Bravo!” they called. “He 
is a genius, an artist!” 

The newspapers printed lavish 
compliments about him. Some of 
those articles may be seen and 
read today. 

But Joseph White was not con- 
ceited. He was sincere, and mod- 
est, but not apologetic. He still 
wanted to make his father’s wish 
come true. The father who had 
been his inspiration as a boy still 
encouraged him. His concerts be- 
came more and more successful. 
He was indeed a virtuoso. 

Into each life some rain must 
fall proved true for Joseph, when 
in 1858 he had to return to Cuba. 
His father had died. Joseph White 
did not give in to his sorrow. He 
went back to France for more 
great concerts. 

In 1863 he visited Spain where 
he played for the King and Queen. 
To Her Majesty he dedicated a 
beautiful piece. So pleased was 
she that she gave him a present of 
a set of diamond studs. Later, she 
created him Chevalier of the Or- 
der of Isabella, the Catholic. 

In France, Napoleon the Third 
and Empress Eugénie congratulat- 
ed him and declared that he could 
make his violin sing. They said 
that he had placed himself among 
the best violinists of France and 
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Italy by virtue of his success as a 
virtuoso and a composer. 

So Cuba, France, Italy, and 
Spain proclaimed him a true ar- 
tist, a master. Gottschalk, Rossi- 
ni, Auber, Gounod were glad to 
count him as their friend because 
of his ability. The music of Beeth- 
oven, Mendelssohn, Bach, Vieux- 
temps was interpreted and execut- 
ed with a smoothness and perfec- 
tion seldom heard. 

Isn’t it queer that people some- 
times visit places far away and be- 
come well known there, before 
people in their own neighborhood 
know them? That was true of 
Joseph White. Although Cuba is 
so near the United States, he did 
not visit this country until 1876, 
and was not known here. 

At last he came to New York 
City. Because he was a Negro and 
because he had not been heralded 
before his arrival, very little at- 
tention was paid to him. Joseph 
White, however, would not force 
himself on others, or try to buy at- 
tention. He won them not only by 
his ability as an artist, but also as 
a dignified and charming person 
of pleasing appearance. 

Finally he was induced to ap- 
pear at a philharmoniec concert. 
His numbers were excellent, espe- 
cially a piece by Bach. Later in 
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1876 he was introduced as a solo- 
ist in a concert by the great Theo- 
dore Thomas orchestra. So fine 
was his performance that even the 
most critical newspapers of New 
York declared that Joseph White 
was among the three or four best 
violin artists of the world. That 
same year Boston proclaimed him 
the master of the king of instru- 
ments. They praised his tech- 
nique, his passionate eloquence, 
his delightful sweetness, his re- 
fined manner. They insisted upon 
double encores for his selections. 
City after city came to know how 
unusual this Cuban artist was. 

They loved and appreciated 
him. They openly expressed their 
admiration for this gifted violin- 
ist. Joseph White never became a 
rich man from his concerts in the 
United States, but the musical 
world became rich in culture be- 
cause of him. 

White returned to France, the 
country where he had realized his 
greatest dreams, and fulfilled the 
hopes of many who had believed 
in his ability, the country that 
had made him a member of the 
Société de Concerts of the Con- 
servatoire. Here, in the city of 
Paris, he died in the year 1920. 

INEZ BURKE 


Young School, 
Washington, D. C. 


Placido 


Dawn of the morning of June 
27, 1844, found the streets of Man- 
tanzas, Cuba, crowded with thou- 
sands of people—all of whom had 
come to see the public execution of 
twenty men. The crime for which 
they were to die was that of preach- 
ing the doctrines of liberty in a 
land dominated by slaveholders. It 
must be remembered, of course, 
that Cuba was then still under 
Spanish rule, and that in the West 
Indies slavery was even more re- 
pulsive in all its features than in 
some parts of the United States. 
The men who were to die had been 
kept all night in a ‘‘chapel,’’ where 
their souls were being prepared for 
eternity. The chapel was hung in 
black and dimly lighted, and the 
men were placed before their own 





coffins while the priests recited the 
services for the dead. This ordeal 
lasted for twenty-four hours. 

One of these men was the famous 
Negro Cuban poet, Placido, who 
was very much loved because of 
the beauty and nobility of his 
verses. According to one newspa- 
per account, this is how Placido 
met his death: 

Although his companions seemed 
overcome by what they had already 
experienced, Placido walked calm- 
ly out of the chapel, smoking a ci- 
gar and waving to friends in the 
crowd. Then, as the doomed men 
approached the place of execution, 
Placido, clasping a crucifix, recited 
in a loud voice a beautiful poem he 
had composed the night before. 
This poem has been said to be one 
of the most famous in the Spanish 
language. It has been entitled ‘‘A 
Prayer to God.’’ Here is a part of 
it in English: 

‘Tf it please thy will Almighty, 

That I perish with seeming guilt, 

And that men this lifeless body 

Outrage with fiendish compla- 

cency... 

Speak father, sever life’s thread ! 


Creator, thy will through me be 
done!’’ 
While passing through the crowd, 
Placido secretly slipped the poem, 
written on a piece of cloth, to a 
friend. 

When he came before the firing 
squad, everyone remembered his 
poem in which he had said that 
they would not be able to kill him 
by shooting into his body, unless 
his heart was directly hit. The men 
were placed on a bench in front of 
the firing squad, with their backs 
to the soldiers. At the last moment 
Placido stood up and said ‘‘Fare- 
well, O World’’ and sat calmly 
down again. In spite of the fact 
that five balls entered his body on 
the first volley, Placido stood up, 
facing the soldiers. He pointed to 
his heart and asked them to be 
merciful and shoot him there. They 
did so; two balls entered his breast, 
and he fell dead. 

Although this newspaper ac- 
count doesn’t say so, Placido was 
a mulatto: the son of a Negro man 
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and a white woman. Immediately 
after his birth in 1809, his parents 
left him in an orphanage. Placi- 
do’s real name, Gabriel de la Con- 
cepcion Valdes, was given to him 
in honor of the founder of his or- 
phan home. Although he had very 
little education, Placido read every- 
thing he could get hold of, and be- 
came fond of literature. Very soon 
he began writing poetry himself, 
beginning while a boy of only four- 
teen years. But his career was to 
be a short one, for those were diffi- 
cult times on the island of Cuba. 

The harsh treatment given the 
Negro slaves had led to a series of 
minor revolts, which were gradu- 
ally becoming more violent. The 
authorities decided that any signs 
of restlessness must’ be suppressed 
at all costs. The slaves were treat- 
ed worse. than ever, and the free 
Negroes, such as Placido, who were 
always being suspected of encour- 
aging the slaves to rebel against 
their masters, were severely pun- 
ished on every pretext, often with- 
out even the pretense of a trial. 
Many of them were killed outright. 

Conditions continued thus over a 
period of years, until in 1844, the 
authorities fearing, or pretending 
to fear, a major uprising—such as 
had occurred on the island of San 
Domingo not long before—arrested 
every one who could possibly be 
suspected of anti-slavery senti- 
ments. Placido was thus one of 
those arrested. Although a free- 
man, Placido’s life was sacrificed 
to slavery. 

This could happen in spite of the 
fact that he was a great poet—one 
of the greatest to be produced in 
the Western Hemisphere. Most 
Spanish critics place him first 
among American poets. Salas y 
Quiroga, for instance, says that no 
American poet ‘‘approaches him in 
genius, inspiration, and dignity.’’ 

Some of Placido’s most beautiful 
poems were written while he was 
in prison awaiting his doom. One 
of these, ‘‘ Farewell to my Mother,’’ 
was translated into English by 
William Cullen Bryant. 

His ‘‘Prayer to God’’ which he 
composed the very night before he 
died, and which he recited as he 
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walked through the streets on his 
way to the execution is quoted by 
Spaniards everywhere in their 
hours of hardship and danger. 
The ‘‘Hymn to Liberty’’ reveals 
some of the sentiments which prob- 
ably led to the poet’s death: 
**O Liberty! I wait for thee 
To break this chain and dungeon 
bar ; 
I hear thy spirit calling me 
Deep in the frozen north, afar. 
With voice like God’s, and vis- 
age like a star. 
‘Long cradled by the mountain 
wind, 
mates, 
storm, 
Arise! and from thy brow unbind 
The wreath that gives it starry 
form. 
And smite the strength that 
would thy grace deform. 
‘*Yes, Liberty! thy dawning light, 
Obscured by dungeon bars, shall 
east 
Its splendor on the breaking night, 
And tyrants, fleeing pale and 
fast, 
Shall tremble at thy gaze and 
stand aghast.’’ 
GrorcE A. WADE 
Howard University. 


Thy the eagle and the 





Antonio Maceo 

On December 8, 1940, the New 
York Times reported the observ- 
ance of Memorial Day in Cuba with 
the following statement: ‘‘Cuba 
today commemorated the forty- 
fourth anniversary of the death of 
General Antonio Maceo, a hero of 
the wars of independence, with a 
day of national mourning. The re- 
cently adopted Constitution fixed 
December 7 as the sole annual Me- 
morial Day. Commercial, industri- 
al and governmental activities were 
suspended.’’ 

This is no exaggeration, for no 
man who ever made the supreme 
sacrifice for his country is held in 
higher esteem than this Cuban 
martyr. Riding through the streets 
of Havana one day, a traveler had 
his attention called by a taxi driv- 
er to the imposing monument of 
Antonio Maceo. Even this unedu- 
cated man felt impelled to invite 
attention to this national memorial 


and to remark that because of the 
martyrdom of that great patriot 
the Cuban people would not toler- 
ate race prejudice. 

Antonio Maceo was born at San- 
tiago-de-Cuba in 1848 and died in 
battle at Punta-la-Brava December 
7, 1896. He was a mulatto of Afri- 
can and Cuban blood. He be- 
longed to a family distinguished by 
a line of brave ancestors who had 
always fought the tyranny of Spain 
in Cuba. Although free themselves 
they desired still greater freedom 
for others. In every revolution 
started on the island for the libera- 
tion of Cuba from Spanish control 
some member of this family had 
participated. They would always 
rise to torment the Spaniards like 
Banquo’s ghost and would not 
down. 

Maceo’s father lived up to the 
example set by his forbears, and 
when he saw that he was about to 
be overtaken by death before the 
independence of Cuba could be ob- 
tained, he summoned to his bedside 
his twelve sons and had every one 
of them take the oath that as long 
as breath remained in their bodies 
they would fight against Spain for 
the independence of Cuba. History 
shows that they kept this promise. 
Spain like Carthage of old had to 
be overthrown. 

The most distinguished of these 
sons was Antonio Maceo. He en- 
rolled first in the Cuban army in 
1868 and fought without any re- 
laxation until 1878. He rose to all 
grades in the army of the patriots 
and stood next to Gomez as the 
liberator of his native land. He 
was wounded twenty-eight times 
but never lost courage. He defeat- 
ed Martinez Campos at Demajaya- 
bo and at Galeta. Maceo showed 
masterly generalship in the cam- 
paign in Baracoa in 1878 and ut- 
terly routed Santacledes at San 
Ulpiano. Maceo stood out alone as 
the only Cuban general who re- 
fused to sign the Peace of Zanjion 
by which the patriots at that time 
agreed to cease fighting. Instead 
Maceo toured the United States and 
other countries in behalf of Cuban 
independence. He was the first of 
the leaders to land to renew the 
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fight when the rebellion broke out 
in 1895. 

He achieved great military glory 
in his campaign in Pinar del Rio 
with victories in the battles at Pa- 
ralejo, Jobito, Mal Tiempo, and 
Candelaria. Thus he inflicted such 
serious loss on the Spaniards and 
so weakened them that their power 
rapidly declined in Cuba although 
Antonio Maceo himself was killed 
on the 7th of December, 1896. The 
United States Government inter- 
vened in 1898 because of the de- 
struction of the Maine in Cuban 
waters, and Spain was driven from 
the Western Hemisphere. 


Haiti’s Black King 

Henry Christophe, born proba- 
bly between 1760 and 1765, came 
to Cape Haitien from the British 
island of St. Christopher. 

He was adventurous as a little 
boy, and one day he ran away on a 
French ship. When this ship put 
into port at Haiti, young Christo- 
phe was sold as a slave boy. He 
became a French officer’s servant 
and sailed North to participate in 
the attack on Savannah in the 
American Revolution. This lad 
proved to be intelligent and learned 
readily. His high spirit helped to 
develop him for the role he was to 
play later. 

After the siege of Savannah, 
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CHILDREN’S PAGE 


Famous Silhouettes 

The children may cut duplicates 
of the silhouettes from black, dark 
blue or deep violet construction pa- 
per. These silhouettes will lend to 
cover designs for the composition 
written about the life of the man 
or all may be combined to form a 
folder. The folder may be made 
from a strip of cream manila paper 
24 x 6 inches. Fold the strip into 
six equal parts and mount the sil- 
houettes as arranged in the plan. 








Christophe returned with the 
French fleet and was sold to the 
owner of a tavern called Hotel 
Pouronne. He was an obedient ser- 
vant, polite and efficient. While he 
served the guests he learned much 
from them, and in turn imitated 
many of them. 

As he grew to manhood he devel- 
oped the feeling within that he was 
a superior man. He compared him- 
self with the customers who fre- 
quented his master’s inn, and he 
felt certain that he was not only 
equal to them but superior to all of 
them. He tried not to expose his 
feelings but rebelled inwardly 
against the system that condemned 
him to remain all his days a help- 
less servant. 

When the French Revolution 
broke out in the colony, he was 
made a private in the French Colo- 
nial Army and later an officer. 
Christophe proved himself an ex- 
cellent soldier and was finally made 
a general. 

During the rebellion of the 
blacks under Toussaint Louver- 
ture against the French, he com- 
manded the forces of the insurrec- 
tion in the northern part of the 
colony. After the French were de- 
feated, Dessalines became the rul- 
er of Haiti, and Christophe was 
the second to become president of 
the Republic, after which time he 
crowned himself king of Haiti. He 
remained king for a period of eight 
years and ended his life as tradi- 
tion tells us with a golden bullet 
rather than be taken by his ene- 
mies. 

Lots M. JoNEs 





The name and a brief summary of 
the achievement of each man may 
be printed or written below the 
head. Use the tree motif in the cov- 
er design and add the landscape 
that is suggested in the plan. Col- 
or the palm leaves green and the 
trunk yellow and brown. The 
mountain in the distance is violet, 
the water is a deep blue and the 
grass in the foreground a light yel- 
low-green. Use brilliant orange and 
yellow for the sunset coloring. Let- 
ter ‘‘Famous Silhouettes’’ with 
black crayon. 

The cover design for the compo- 
sition may be cut from a large 
sheet of grey bogus paper. It is 
possible to use the tree motif in the 
left and right margins of the cov- 
er design. The same color scheme 
may be used and showcard colors 
or crayons employed as the medi- 
um. 





Toussaint- 
Louverture 
(A PICTURE TO COLOR) 


Copies of the picture, made with 
the hektograph or other duplicat- 
ing equipment, may be given to 
each child in the class. 

The following color scheme is 
suggested: Use crayons for the col- 
oring and color the horse brown. 
The pants are grey with an orchid 
stripe. The same orchid may be 
used for the saddle. Color his gir- 
dle and one plume a brilliant red. 
The boots, coat, hat and one plume 
are black. The hat and saddle are 
bordered with yellow or gold.. The 
sword and harness are also yellow 
or gold. Color the reins black. The 
grass in the foreground is green, 
the water and the sky are blue and 
the mountains in the distance are 
pale violet. His complexion is dark 
brown. The clouds may be left 
white. 





Questions on Haiti 

Write “TRUE” in the blank before 
the statements which are true; and 
write “FALSE” in the blank before 
those which are not true. 
ohisieeheneel 1. Haiti is the only Latin 
American republic in which French is 
the official language. 


<acheuiiienamna 2. The Haitian Republic is 
not quite as large as the State of 
Maryland. 

iniaksuchagoaaaa 3. Toussaint-Louverture was 
once the king of Haiti. : 
otestiiinonssanl 4. The Citadel, built by 
Christophe, housed 10,000 troops. 
I: 5. The chief products of 
Haiti are coffee, rum, sugar, pineap- 
ples, sisal (used for making twine), 
cotton and bananas. 

ospiacinieakanad 6. Toussaint-Louverture led 
the insurrection against France. 
senisskeubeesien 7. Toussaint died in Port-au- 
Prince in 1803. 


<sittaeeaaiael 8. Sténio Vincent is now 
(1940) president of Haiti. 
KEY FOR SCORING 

1. True 5. True 

2. True 6. True 

3. False 7. False 

4. True 8. True 

L. M. Jj. 





Jamaica Johnny 

Our young readers will find the 
book Jamaica Johnny (The Mac- 
millan Company) interesting read- 
ing to correlate with the subject of 
this issue. The following is a sum- 
mary of the book: 

‘“The Haders went to the tropics 
last winter. They carried their sto- 
ry-telling pencils and their amazing 
paintbrushes with them, and now 
they are back with another of their 
delightful stories that all children 
love. 

‘‘Johnny is a little black boy 
who lives in Jamaica. He has many 
pets—Katy, a white goat, Biddy, 
a dog, Coco, a donkey, a pair of 
parakeets. Johnny lives a very 
busy life looking after his pets, 
carving rattles out of gourds and 
ealabashes to sell to visitors, help- 
ing on the banana plantations, but 
he is not fond of school. It is a 
tiny story-book left him by his 
mother that changes his ideas and 
what an exciting time he has with 
his new friends, the little Ameri- 
cans, he meets at school! There is 
a hurricane, a sugar cane fire, a 
runaway—and many other lively 
adventures, 

‘“‘The colorful tropical back- 
ground has given these popular 
author-artists an unusual opportu- 
nity for pictures. Their vacation 
was great fun to them, and it will 
be for you, too, when you go with 
them to Johnny’s country, the 
beautiful Caribbean island. 
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George Henry 


Wanton 

On November 24, 1940, died Ser- 
geant George Henry Wanton, a re- 
tired army officer. He was born in 
Paterson, New Jersey, May 15, 
1866. He was the only colored man 
awarded a Congressional Medal of 
Honor. He was buried in the Ar- 
lington National Cemetery. 

Sergeant Wanton spent his early 
life in Paterson, New Jersey, where 
he attended the public schools. In 
1884 he entered the navy and 
served four years, leaving in 1888. 
Then he went to the Tenth Cavalry 
in 1889 and served in that regi- 
ment until 1915. That year he en- 


G. H. WANTON 


listed in the Quartermaster Corps, 
and he remained there until 1925 
when he retired. He was a private 
in the army until 1892, when he 
became corporal. In 1898 he was 
made sergeant, and in 1924 he was 
promoted to the rank of master- 
sergeant. 

George Henry Wanton was 
awarded the Congressional Medal 
of Honor for gallantry at Tyabac- 
ca, Cuba, June 30, 1898, in the 
Spanish-American War. As a 
member of the Tenth Cavalry when 
it attempted a landing on the east 
coast of Cuba to join the force of 
General Gomez, the troop was am- 





bushed by Spanish forces as it ap- 
proached the shore in small boats, 
and all but sixteen of the Ameri- 
cans who were taken pr soners 
were able to make their way back 
to the troop ship. A call was given 
for volunteers to rescue the cap- 
tives, and Sergeant Wanton with 
four men undertook the perilous 
task. Putting ashore in a launch, 
Sergeant Wanton and his men sur- 
prised and shot the sentries guard- 
ing the prison stockade, freed the 
captives, and all returned in safety 
to the ship, while under a heavy 
fire of a Spanish detachment which 
was trying to prevent the escape. 

For his bravery Sergeant Wan- 
ton was honored in various ways. 
He was a member of the American 
Legion, Spanish War Veterans, and 
the Retired Service Men’s Associa- 
tion. He was invited to visit Wash- 
ington, D. C., as the guest of the 
nation, and he was an Honorary 
Pall Bearer at the burial of the 
Unknown Soldier in the Memorial 
Amphitheatre at the Arlington 
Cemetery in November, 1921. He 
was invited by President and Mrs. 
Hoover to attend the New Year’s 
Day reception at the White House 
in honor of the Congressional Med- 
al of Honor men. At the American 
Legion Convention held in Boston 
in 1930 he was one of the distin- 
guished guests at luncheon given 
by Boston in honor of the President 
of the United States and the Medal 
of Honor men. 

Sergeant Wanton married twice. 
The first wife, Mrs. Eliza Jackson 
Wanton, deceased after having 
borne him three children, George 
H., Jr., of Columbia, South Caro- 
lina; Mrs. Elizabeth McCleary, of 
Port Jarvis, New York; and Mrs. 
Vivian Dixon, of Washington, D. 
C. He is survived by the wife of 
his second marriage, Mrs. Helen B. 
Wanton. In politics he was a Re- 
publican, and he was a member of 
the Methodist Church. 





Emancipation 
Celebration 


The eighteenth of December was 
the Seventy-fifth Anniversary of 
the Proclamation of the Thirteenth 
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Amendment which ended slavery in. 
the United States. In celebration 
of this anniversary, the Library of 
Congress opened an exhibit of Ne- 
gro books and manuscripts, an ex- 
hibit of Negro painting, and a fes- 
tival of four concerts of Negro mu- 
sic and music presented by Negro 
artists. The festival was made pos- 
sible by the generosity of the Ger- 
trude Clarke Whittall Foundation. 
The first concert given on the eve- 
ning of December 18 presented to 
Washington Miss Dorothy Maynor, 
the celebrated Negro soprano; the 
second concert presented the Buda- 
pest Quartet; the third was an eve- 
ning of folk music; and the last 
presented Mr. Roland Hayes, inter- 
nationally famous musician and 
first of the great, Negro singers. 
The exhibit and the festival were 
arranged with the advice and as- 
sistance of a number of the most 
distinguished Negro scholars, writ- 
ers, musicians, and artists in the 
United States. 

Lineoln’s Emancipation Procla- 
mation was dated 1863 but the 
Thirteenth Amendment was not in- 
troduced in the Congress until 
January, 1865. The last state nec- 
essary to ratification, Georgia, rat- 
ified the Amendment on December 
6, 1865, and the Amendment was 
proclaimed by Secretary of State 
as ratified December 18, 1865. 





The Negro in the 
West Indies 


(Continued from page 77) 


contemplated exchanging all Can- 
ada for the little island of Guade- 
loupe, where sugar raising was so 
profitable. Sugar, rum, and mo- 
lasses made the West Indies fa- 
mous. There were also such prod- 
ucts as coffee, tobacco, cocoa, cot- 
ton and the tropical fruits, but the 
investments and the whole life of 
the West Indies centered upon 
sugar and its by-products. Later 
came such outstanding productions 
as the bananas and oranges of Ja- 
maica, the limes of Montserrat, Do- 
minica, and St. Lucia, the asphalt 
and oil of Trinidad, the pineapples 
and sponges of the Bahamas, the 
arrowroot of St. Vincent, the salt 
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of Turks island, and rubber in 
Trinidad, Dominica, and St. Lucia. 

In its course toward sugar, rum, 
and molasses the West Indies con- 
tinued. The Negroes were enslaved 
to do cruelly hard labor on the 
plantations. When worked to death 
the owners had earned enough from 
their labor to pay for new Negroes 
brought from Africa; and the slave 
trade flourished until reformers in 
England checked it somewhat by a 
law of British Parliament in 1807 
prohibiting the slave trade. 

The Negroes themselves had 
taken steps to check this traffic and 
slavery also long before this law 
was passed. Many of the African 
captives rose up against and killed 
the crews of the ships taking them 
into slavery. Dissatisfied with 


hardships, Negro slaves left the 
plantations and took up homes in 
the sparsely settled areas far from 
the coast. 


At one time in Jamaica 








these rebellious Negroes, whom the 
British called maroons, became so 
well established in the hills of that 
island that they defeated the co- 
lonial forces sent against them, and 
the governor of the colony had to 
beg for peace. This same story 
was repeated in all but similar 
form in other parts of the West In- 
dies. By and by, however, when 
the islands became densely settled, 
the rebellious Negroes had no place 
to escape, and they were either sub- 
dued or killed off. Slavery then 
had its uninterrupted sway for 
many years, and Europeans grew 
wealthy from their possessions in 
the West Indies. This prosperity 
continued until planters in other 
parts of the world began to pro- 
duce sugar from the beet rather 
than from sugar cane, as was the 
ease in the West Indies. 

All was not well, for slavery, 
however; it defeated its own pur- 
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poses. Men began to question the 
right of one man to live on the la- 
bor of another. These men ques- 
tioned the right of the state or the 
church to approve of such action. 
Such thinkers who dared thus to 
express their thought moved many 
others to think likewise; and this 
started what was called political 
revolution. In America it became 
an effort to make the thirteen colo- 
nies independent because the Brit- 
ish Parliament, they said, had no 
right to tax them when they were 
not represented in that body. In 
France the common people said 
that they should not pay four-fifths 
of their earnings in taxes to sup- 
port nobles and the king. The dis- 
satisfied classes got rid of their 
king and his aristocratic circle and 
made France a free republic of the 
common people. 

These movements for freedom 
stirred up both the free Negroes 
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LOADING CRUDE ASPHALT IN TRINIDAD 


and the slaves in the West Indies. 
Their master class had to change 
their harsh rule and make the lot 
of the slaves easier. In Hispaniola, 
or Haiti, the Negroes arose in 1791 
and declared their independence 
and maintained their position un- 
der Toussaint Louverture and Des- 
salines. Then followed other rulers 
like Christophe and Pétion. Boyer 
secured recognition of the coun- 
try’s independence. In 1844 the 
eastern part of the island sepa- 
rated from the western section and 
took the name of Santo Domingo, 
whereas the other portion settled 
by blacks rather than mulattoes 
took the name of Haiti. 

There were murmurs of such ris- 
ing in the British West Indies, and 
revolts broke out here and there, 
but none met with success. The 
abolition of slavery was forced 
upon the British by the year 1833, 
when the famous emancipation act 
was passed. Actual emancipation 


was worked out by 1838. France 
abolished slavery in her colonies in 
1848. Denmark took similar action 
in its West Indian possessions in 
1848, as a result of a terrible Negro 
revolt. Likewise the Dutch in 1873, 


and Spanish in 1886. 

There continued the government 
of the colonies as belonging to the 
Crown. The British colonies had 
a sort of representative government 
as in the ease of Jamaica, Baha- 
mas, and Barbados with an elec- 
tive legislature; Negroes were al- 
lowed to participate as electors af- 
ter a prolonged struggle in trying 
to become free after they had been 
declared to be free. The French 
colonial government plan was that 
a governor-general and an elective 
council with representation in the 
French Parliament in Paris. Be- 
cause the Spanish lingered long in 
loosing their hold on its slaves there 
were left sores which had much to 
do with repeated uprisings. These 
disorders culminated in a war 
which resulted in the loss of prac- 
tically all her colonies. In the con- 
flict in Cuba Antonio Maceo, a 
mulatto, made an undying record 
as a martyr for Cuban Freedom. 
As a result of the destruction of 
the Maine in 1898 the United 
States Government intervened and 
turned the tide against Spain. 

The interference of the United 
States Government in West Indian 


affairs has decidedly changed the 
course of this part of the Western 
Ilemisphere. The United States 
Government dominated Cuba after 
its independence had been recog- 
nized and even intervened in its 
internal affairs when there took 
place a rising which seemed likely 
to upset the government. The in- 
vestment of capital in Cuba in the 
sugar and fruit industry followed 
to the extent of making Cuba com- 
mercially tributary to the United 
States. : 

In 1915 the United States Gov- 
ernment intervened in Haiti and 
took control of the government to 
protect investments and to prevent 
foreign control by some other na- 
tion. The Haitians, long accus- 
tomed to freedom, resented the 
coming of segregationists from the 
United States and militantly pro- 
tested until the authority of the 
United States was practically re- 
moved in 1933. 

The United States Government 
further invaded the West Indian 
area in purchasing from Denmark 
in 1917 for $25,000,000 the Virgin 
Islands. These people are ninety- 
five per cent Negroes, a racial sit- 
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uation very much unlike that in 
Cuba and Puerto Rico, where the 
majority of the islanders are Span- 
ish. The fortune of the Virgin 
Islands has been uncertain for the 
reason that they have been com- 
pelled to look to the United States 
for commercial outlet, and the de- 
mand for their products in this 
country has not always equaled 
the European demand which was 
upset by disconnecting the islands 
from their former mooring. The 
sugar trade has been disastrously 
depressed during recent years, and 
the destruction of the rum trade 
by the Prohibition Amendment not 
long after we purchased the Virgin 
Islands, worked a terrible hardship 
upon these people. 

The United States Government, 
in invading the West Indies, how- 
ever, claims to be acting in self- 
defense. This country now con- 
trols the Panama Canal. In order 
to prevent that commercial passage 
from being blocked by wars of hos- 
tile nations it is necessary to pro- 
tect the Panama Canal by obtaining 
strategic positions in the West In- 
dies to constitute what Americans 
sometimes refer to as the ‘‘Greater 
Canal Zone.’’ This policy has been 
further extended recently through 
the new program referred to as de- 
fense of the Western Hemisphere. 
The success of this step has been 
assured by the cession of certain 
bases to the United States by Great 
Britain. In this way the so-called 
‘Greater Canal Zone’’ will be 
swallowed up in the defense zone 
of the Western Hemisphere. 

The people who are most con- 
cerned about this wide invasion of 


the West Indies by the United 
States are mainly Negroes. The 
Caribs, the aboriginal people of this 
area, have been all but annihilated 
by the impact of Western civiliza- 
tion with the exception of a few in 
St. Vincent and Dominica. Euro- 
peans have not flourished well in 
the West Indies. With the excep- 
tion of Cuba and Puerto Rico 
where Spaniards constitute three- 
fourths of the population, Negroes 
are found in the large majority. 
Ninety per cent of the population 
of Haiti is black; about ninety-nine 
per cent in Martinique; about 
eighty-nine per cent in Barbados; 
and about ninety-eight per cent in 
Jamaica, The Negro population, 
although in the large majority, is 
proportionately smaller in St. Mar- 
tin, Curacao, Bonaire, Aruba, St. 
Eustatius, and Saba. Jamaica has 
a population of about 900,000; 
Puerto Rico about 1,300,000; Haiti 
about 2,000,000; Santo Domingo 
about 900,000 and Cuba about 3,- 
200,000. There are more than ten 
millions of people in the West In- 
dies, and about eight millions of 
these are persons of African blood. 

The contribution of the Negroes 
in the West Indies cannot be accur- 
ately estimated. Most of these peo- 
ple have been considered as na- 
tionals of the countries to which 
they belong, or once belonged, and 
their record has passed as achieve- 
ments of their respective nations 
rather than as demonstrations of 
members of a race on trial. Yet, 
the world has been so impressed 
with the achievements of a few of 
them that’ Negroes in the United 
States have pointed with pride to 
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some of their men of merit—to 
Francis Williams, the poet and ed- 
ucator in Jamaica; to Julien Rai- 
mond, the wealthy mulatto and re- 
former of Martinique and Saint 
Domingue; to Placido, the mar- 
tyred poet of Cuba. In St. Thomas 
was born Edward W. Blyden, the 
linguist, diplomat, and scholar; in 
Haiti was born General Dumas, the 
father of Dumas pére, and Dumas, 
fils; in Martinique was born René 
Maran, the celebrated novelist; in 
Jamaica was born Marcus Garvey, 
who attracted a larger personal 
following and caused more of a stir 
among segregationists than any 
other Negro who has lived in the 
Western Hemisphere. Most of 
these persons developed elsewhere. 


The French West 


s 
Indies 
(Continued from page 78) 


kéra. As a matter of fact, Mar- 
tinique was really known as Jouan- 
acaéra, but as Columbus ap- 
proached the island, he heard Carib 
women on the shore shouting : ‘‘ Ma- 
dinina, Madinina.’’ Accordingly, 
he drew two erroneous conclusions, 
first, that this was its name, and 
second, that it was inhabited solely 
by women. Not until 1502, when 
he actually set foot on the island, 
did Columbus discover this second 
mistake. In 1493, however, he dis- 
embarked at Karukéra, where he 
claimed the Antillean archipelago 
for Ferdinand and Isabella. Less 
than two hundred years later 
Haiti, Madinina, and Karukéra had 
become the French possessions of 
Saint-Domingue, Martinique and 
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STREET SCENE IN PORT-AU-PRINCE 


Guadeloupe. Except for brief in- 
terruptions, the latter two have re- 
mained French from 1635 to the 
present. 


African slavery was introduced 
early in these colonies, and for the 
whites it brought prosperity, lux- 
ury, and immorality. Thanks to 
the exploitation of Negro labor, 
Saint-Domingue flourished to such 
an extent that it became known as 
the ‘‘Paris of the Isles.’’ In the 
French capital, it even became 
fashionable to speak with a creole 
accent. Two French ports, Nantes 
and Bordeaux, fattened on the 
trade in human beings, and the 
royal treasury got its ‘‘eut’’ for 
each slave delivered. Anxious to 
limit abuses which might endanger 
this profitable business, and at the 
same time wishing to lend it a cer- 
tain Christian respectability, Louis 
XIV signed in 1685 the famous de- 
cree known as the Code Noir. This 
Black Code ordered, among other 
things, that all slaves should be 
christened, accorded religious holi- 
days, properly fed and clothed; it 
even provided some redress for the 
slave mother of the master’s off- 
spring, decreeing that the unmar- 
ried master should wed her. On 
the other hand, the Code prescribed 
brutal punishment for runaway or 
insubordinate slaves, reduced all 
slaves to the level of chattel, and 
placed restrictions on freedmen. 

Despite the humanitarian con- 
cern of several of its provisions, 


such a decree could not long suffice 
to protect the greatest of all hu- 
man abuses: slavery. Moreover, 
particularly in Saint - Domingue, 
the white slave-owners made the 
additional mistake of estranging 
that large and important class 
known as the freemen of color, some 
of whom were themselves slave- 
holders who had been educated in 
France proper. With its doctrine 
of Liberty, Equality, Fraternity, 
the French Revolution provided 
additional allies for the French 
West Indian Negroes, for in Paris, 
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influential men like Lafayette, 
Condorecet, Brissot de Warville, 
and Grégoire, formed a Society of 
Friends of the Blacks, and waged 
an energetic campaign in their be- 
half. Napoleon insisted, however, 
on trying to erush Saint - Do- 
mingue, and by 1804 that island 
had severed all ties with France 
save those of language and culture. 
But before Haiti had achieved this 
independence, that is to say, while 
it was still one of the French West 
Indies, it had produced such fig- 
ures as Toussaint - Louverture, 
Alexandre Pétion, Henri Chris- 
tophe, General Thomas-Alexandre 
Dumas, and Julien Raimond. 

Elsewhere in this issue of your 
BULLETIN, you will read an article 
on Toussaint-Louverture. Pétion 
and Christophe were well-known 
leaders of the little Negro Repub- 
lic, who hardly need consideration 
here. As General Dumas and Ju- 
lien Raimond are less frequently 
discussed, a word about them is 
pertinent. 

Thomas Alexandre Dumas, son 
of a Negro woman, Louise Cessette 
Dumas, and a French marquis, 
Alexandre Davy de la Pailleterie, 
was born in Saint-Domingue in 
1762, After his mother’s death, he 
was taken to Paris by his father. 
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He enlisted as a private in the 
French army, distinguished him- 
self in the Austrian and Italian 
campaigns, and became France’s 
first Negro general. In one cele- 
brated exploit, he had defended a 
bridge almost single - handedly 
against the enemy; this won him 
the flattering sobriquet of Horatius 
Coeles of the Tyrol. Because of 
his amazing strength, his one-time 
friend, Napoleon, called him Her- 
cules. General Dumas accompanied 
Napoleon on the Egyptian cam- 
paign, but broke with him on dis- 
covering his ambitions to become 
emperor. On the return voyage, 
Dumas was captured and impris- 
oned in Naples, an experience 
which cost him his health. In 
1806, the impoverished general 
died in Villers-Cotterets, leaving a 
widow and a three-year-old son who 
would become famous as the author 
of The Three Musketeers, The 


Count of Monte Cristo, and of 
countless other novels and plays. 
This son in turn became the father 
of the dramatist Alexandre Dumas, 
the Younger, who wrote that peren- 


nial favorite, Camille, the correct 
title of which is The Lady of the 
Camillias. To the old French col- 
ony of Saint - Domingue then, 
France is indebted for the three 
Dumas. 

In 1792, Thomas Alexandre Du- 
mas served as chef d’escadron of a 
French regiment composed largely 
of Negro volunteers. This regiment 
had been organized through the ef- 
forts of Julien Raimond, a wealthy 
mulatto who had formally request- 
ed the National Assembly to au- 
thorize such a unit, and had also 
contributed to its financial support. 
Like Dumas, Raimond was the son 
of a colored mother and white 
father. Born in Martinique in 
1743 or 1744, during his youth he 
had moved to Saint-Domingue, 
where he later became an impor- 
tant owner of lands and slaves. In 
1784, he went to France to protest 
against injustices to his free mulat- 
to brothers in the colonies. Later 
he included all Negroes in this 
campaign, after he had realized the 
need for solidarity among all mem- 
bers of the race. Allying himself 


with the ‘‘Society of Friends of 
the Blacks,’’ he published numer- 
ous pamphlets in behalf of the free 
men of color. His most important 
work was a study of the origin of 
prejudice in the French colonies. 
In this study, he showed that 
prejudice against the free men of 
color only dated back to 1760, and 
that it was based primarily on 
jealousy. He also explained how 
the freedmen were forbidden to 
practice certain professions, to own 
carriages, or even to wear the same 
color clothing as the whites. Thanks 
to the efforts of Raimond and his 
friends, the National Assembly is- 
sued various decrees in favor of 
the free men of color and early in 
1794 abolished slavery in the 
French colonies. Napoleon restored 
the institution in 1802. 

Raimond’s hectic career took him 
to prison and then back to Saint- 
Domingue where he collaborated 
with Toussaint -Louverture. Al- 
though his works were political and 
are little-read today, they exerted 
considerable influence during his 
lifetime. We should remember 
him as the first important French 
Negro author. The French Insti- 
tute, of which he was a correspond- 
ing member, reported his death in 
1801, but this date is questionable. 

After Saint-Domingue had brok- 
en away from France, Martinique 
and Guadeloupe became the only 
French possessions in the Carib- 
bean. Martinique, the smaller of 
these two colonies, had received by 
far the greater publicity; first be- 
cause it was the birthplace of Na- 
poleon’s Josephine; and second, be- 
eause of its famous voleano, Mont 
Pelé, which erupted in 1902 and 
killed more than 30,000 Martini- 
cans. This publicity has increased 
the island’s prestige, often at 
Guadeloupe’s expense. A Parisian 
salesgirl infuriated a Guadeloupan 
two years ago by asking: ‘‘Guade- 
loupe? Guadeloupe? Where’s 
that? In Martinique?’’ 

Martinique’s prosperity has been 
not unrelated to this prestige. 
Tourists have flocked to visit her 
voleano and Josephine’s home. 
Martinique’s rum has long been a 
favorite with the French public. 
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Moreover, most of her large sugar 
refineries have been built by local 
capital, whereas Guadeloupe has 
often been compelled to depend on 
European investors who have taken 
all the profits back to the continent. 

In their contributions to Negro 
history, however, the balance is far 
less one-sided in Martinique’s 
favor, for both islands have pro- 
duced many sons who have 
achieved recognition in various 
fields. The Chevalier de Saint 
Georges (1745-1799), for example, 
that distinguished violinist, com- 
poser, duellist, and horseman, 
whose career was discussed last 
year in the BULLETIN, was born in 
Guadeloupe. So also was Louisy 
Mathieu, who represented Guade- 
loupe in France’s National Assem- 
bly in 1849. Since that time, the 
island has sent numerous Negroes 
to the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties. Three of the most prominent 
of these deputies were Milvil Blon- 
court (1825-1880), who served 
from 1871-1874, who was also a 
distinguished journalist and schol- 
ar, and who sponsored a campaign 
to aid the newly emancipated 
American Negro slaves in 1865; 
Gerville-Réache (1854-1908) and 
more recently Gratien Candace, 
both of whom were elected to the 
vice presidency of the Chamber. 
Guadeloupe was also the birthplace 
of France’s ranking Negro naval 
officer, the late Commandant Ca- 
mille Mortenol (1859-1930), who 
was responsible for Paris’ anti-air- 
eraft defenses during the first 
World War. In painting, Guade- 
loupe is represented chiefly by 
Guillaume Lethiére (1760-1832), 
three of whose works now hang in 
the famous Louvre Museum in 
Paris, and three, including his not- 
ed portrait of Josephine, in the 
Versailles Museum. Guadeloupan 
authors include Privat d’Angle- 
mont (1815-1859), Bohemian jour- 
nalist and poet, friend of Baude- 
laire, Balzac and Dumas, and who 
was generally acknowledged to be 
the author best acquainted with 
little-known parts of Paris; Melvil- 
Bloncourt, contributor to several 
encyclopedias and author of sev- 

(Continued on page 94) 
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HAITI AND HER HISTORY 


HILE in a prosperous con- 
\V/ dition the wave of revo- 

lutionary ideas from the 
cataclysm engulfing France in 
1789 reached Haiti. The Na- 
tional Assembly set the flame to 
work in decreeing that the mulat- 
toes and freedmen should enjoy the 
same civic and political rights as 
the whites. The planter class was 
anxious to have independence from 
a revolutionary government so lib- 
eral toward those whom they were 
exploiting, and they refused to 
grant such rights to the recently 
favored classes specified in this de- 
eree. This was tantamount to a 
declaration of independence. These 
classes arose in the name of liberty 
and equality to maintain the au- 
thority of France and thus assure 
the enjoyment of the new right 
granted them. The aggrieved white 
planters sought to save their ex- 
elusive rights and privileges by 
ealling the English and the Span- 
ish to combat the carrying out of 
this leveling of the social order, 
and they succeeded in taking pos- 
session of a part of the island. At 
this juncture appeared Toussaint 
Louverture who, fighting in the 
name of revolutionary France, led 
the slaves striking also for free- 
dom, drove from the island both 
the Spaniards and the English, and 
took possession of that part of the 
island which Spain had possessed 
up to that time and ceded to France 
by the Treaty of Basel in 1795. 
Toussaint was content to rule for 
life as a governor in the name of 
France with the new rights and 
privileges of the people conceded ; 
but Napoleon, the First Consul of 
France, decreed otherwise and sent 
his brother-in-law. Leclere, to re- 
duce Toussaint to submission and 
to reestablish the old regime. By 
a ruse Toussaint was captured and 
sent to France where he was aban- 
doned to die in the prison of Joux 
in 1803. The mulattoes and the 
blacks of Haiti, however, would not 
submit to such ending of their de- 
signs and arose under Dessalines 
and Pétion who drove out the 





French. They made Dessalines rul- 
er for life with the privilege of 
choosing his suecessor. The hostile 
whites were quickly disposed of. 
In 1804 Dessalines had himself pro- 
claimed as Emperor Jacques I. The 
people, however, soon tired of the 
despotic and bloody methods which 
he deemed necessary to crush op- 
position and maintain full inde- 
pendence, and he was assassinated 
in 1806. He had never had the 
wholehearted support of the mulat- 
toes of the south. 

Upon the death of Dessalines 
Christophe took over the reins of 
government. At the same time Pé- 
tion was set up by the mulattoes 
of the south and proclaimed as 
president of the Republic of Haiti. 
This was the old rivalry of the mu- 
lattoes of the south against blacks 
of the north. Christophe proceeded 
against Pétion. With an army of 
larger numbers he defeated the mu- 
latto leader in the field and forced 
him within the confines of Port- 
au-Prinee; but Pétion, a better ed- 
ucated man and a more efficient 
military leader than Christophe, 
succeeded with smaller numbers in 
repelling the attack on that city. 
The situation was further compli- 
eated in 1810 when Rigaud, who 
had been transported to France and 
imprisoned, escaped and returned 
to Haiti. The people, the subjects 
of Pétion, loudly welcomed their 
former leader and embarrassed Pé- 
tion by urging that Rigaud should 
rule over the mulattoes. With a 
following of considerable propor- 
tions Rigaud prepared to battle 
with Pétion. The latter, however 
sought an interview with his rival 
and sueceeded in showing him how 
the rift in the ranks of the mulat- 
toes would invite defeat by the 
blacks of the north led by Chris- 
tophe. But the black emperor was 
not anxious to meet in battle an 
experienced soldier like Rigaud. 
By diplomacy, then, it was decided 
to cede to Rigaud that part of the 
south where he had won his spurs 
as a revolutionary leader around 
Cayes and such other parts as he 


might take from Christophe. Soon 
thereafter, however, Rigaud died, 
and Borgella who succeeded him 
submitted to Pétion, thus leaving 
him free to compete with Christo- 
phe, the leader of the blacks of the 
north. The battles between the 
two continued without being decis- 
ive. Pétion held to the south and 
the southern portion of the West. 
Christophe held the north and the 
northern portion of the West. Pé- 
tion had to reckon with a small re- 
publie of the black chief Goman 
who ruled over what was called 
Grande-Asne and never submitted. 

While thus engaged in this con- 
flict Christophe had himself pro- 
claimed emperor. He established a 
palace and created a nobility in 
imitation of European Courts. Pé- 
tion tended to be more democratic 
within his own mulatto ranks, try- 
ing to serve his constituents the 
best he could, although detesting 
and oppressing the former black 
slaves as beneath his level. On the 
death of Pétion in 1818 Boyer was 
proclaimed as president. Christo- 
phe ruled until 1820 when a revo- 
lution against his imperial sway 
overthrew the empire, and rather 
than face the change he committed 
suicide. His son whom the parti- 
sans of the empire sought to pro- 
claim as Christophe’s successor was 
assassinated. General Paul Roman 
proclaimed a republic, but Boyer 
refused to recognize two republics 
and marched to the Cape City 
which submitted without battle. 
Two years later Boyer took posses- 
sion also of the Spanish part of the 
island and all other independent 
sections. He thus reduced the entire 
island to the status of one repub- 
lie. 

Boyer next did for Haiti what 
all its other rulers had failed to 
do. He secured the recognition of 
its independence by foreign pow- 
ers. France had long thought of 
reconquering the country, and the 
restored party under Louis XVIII 
threatened to invade Haiti in the 
time of Christophe and Pétion, but 
both stood ready to combat any 
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such attempt although arrayed 
against each other. In 1825, how- 
ever, Charles X, despairing of re- 
gaining title to the island, agreed 
to recognize its independence on 
the condition that Haiti pay the 
slaveholding planters an indemnity 
of 159,000,000 franes. The sum 
was rather large and, although 
agreed to, had to be diminished in 
view of the meager resources of the 
country. In 1838 the sum was re- 
duced to 60,000,000 franes. Eng- 
land recognized Haiti in 1825, and 
other European nations took simi- 
lar action. The United States Gov- 
ernment, under pro-slavery domi- 
nation at that time, however, re- 
fused to act because it would force 
upon the diplomatic corps in Wash- 
ington the matter of social equality 
with the blacks, and it might en- 
courage slave insurrection in the 
Southern States. 

A revolution started in 1842 so 
disgusted Boyer that he gave up 
the presidency and went to Jamai- 
ea. Herard-Riviers and Herard- 
Dumesle, the leaders took over the 
government. The people under- 
stood, however, that the revolution 
offered nothing except to increase 
the number of shoulder straps of 
the middle class youth. Generals 
Salmon and Dalzon arose to lead 
the people, the one in the south 
and the other at Port-au-Prince. 
About the same time General Pier- 
rot proclaimed himself independent 
in the north and General Guerrier 
in the west. The last mentioned as- 
cended, and General Pierrot came 
to power, April 16, 1845; but be- 
eause of the changes which he un- 
dertook he was soon dethroned. 
Riche succeeded Pierrot as presi- 
dent March 1, 1846, and contrived 
to get rid of his rivals and paci- 
fied the south which had refused to 
accept him as president. Riche 
died suddenly February 18, 1847. 
Generals Souffran and Paul ap- 
peared as candidates before the 
senate which had the power of 
choice, but neither could be elect- 
ed. Then came forward an un- 
known candidate, Faustin Sou- 
louque, who was elected March 1, 
1847. The new president proceeded 
to destroy his enemies, the com- 


moners at the head of the local 
town governments and in Port-au- 
Prince; and he had himself pro- 
claimed emperor as Faustin I. 
Throughout his reign Soulouque 
was busy striking at his enemies in 
cruel reprisals and hammering at 
all leaders leading uprisings while 
at the same time waging war in his 
efforts to reconquer the Spanish 
part of the island. 

Such dissatisfaction developed 
against Soulouque’s rule that Gef- 
frard, who by him had been saved 
from military execution by Presi- 
dent Riche, took the field against 
the emperor and dethroned him in 
1859. Soulouque fled to Jamaica. 
A republic was again proclaimed 
the 15th of January in 1859 with 
Geffrard as president. Geffrard, 
however, could not please all the 
factions in Haiti very long. Dissat- 
isfaction developed into a flame of 
insurrection, and he was supplant- 
ed by General Salnave in 1867. Yet 
Salnave was not to last long, for 
he undertook to rule as a dictator ; 
and the senate, seeing that he was 
endeavoring to restore a regime 
like that of Soulouque, preferred 
charges against him for trying to 
destroy the republic, condemned 
him to death, and had him shot in 
1869. 


A provisional government was 
then set up, and this soon gave 
place to Nissage-Saget as president. 
From this time onward it seemed 
that stable government was impos- 


sible in Haiti. Succession in office 
was determined mainly by military 
dictatorship in triumph over olig- 
archy, by the rising of the black 
north against the mulatto south. 
This accounts for the rivalry of 
Toussaint Louverture and Rigaud, 
and that of Christophe and Pétion. 
Liberal and Nationalist meant 
roughly mulattoes and_ blacks. 
Since the majority were blacks, the 
mulattoes sometimes espoused the 
candidacy of a black aspirant who 
was favorable to their class. 


The general who had the sup- 
port of the largest military follow- 
ing could either secure the presi- 
dency for himself or dictate the in- 
cumbent. Michel Dominique, who 
succeeded Nissage-Saget in 1874, 
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tried to rule without the legislature 
and was thrown out of office in 
1876. Boisrond-Canal, who under- 
took to proceed according to a par- 
liamentary system, started in the 
presidency in 1876 but resigned in 
disgust in 1879. Lysius Salmon 
served in the position from 1879 to 
1888, Florvil Hyppolite from 1889 
to 1896, Tiresias Simon Sam from 
1896 to 1902, Nord Alexis from 
1902 to 1908, Antoine Simon took 
office in 1908. 


(Continued in next issue) 
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eral volumes on Voltaire; and 
Adolphe Belot (1829-1890), novel- 
ist and playwright who collaborat- 
ed on two plays which are still pre- 
sented regularly at the Comédie 
Frangaise in Paris. 

Martinique has also produced 
many prominent men who would 
be called Negroes if judged by 
American standards. Back in the 
turbulent days which followed the 
French Revolution, General Ma- 
gloire Pélage, a Martinican mulat- 
to, was credited with saving the 
eolony of Guadeloupe for France 
by one of the greatest French wom- 
en writers of all time, Madame de 
Staél. In 1795, the island became 
the birthplace of Charles Bissette, 
who was later exiled to France, 
where he later founded and edited 
for eight years the first Negro 
magazine published in that coun- 
try, the Revue des Colonies. 

During the brief Second Repub- 
lic, Bissette represented in the 
Chamber of Deputies the same col- 
ony which had made him an out- 
east twenty-four years. earlier. 
Unfortunately, Negroes cannot be 
proud of his record as a legislator, 
for he joined the political faction 
which had always opposed the 
rights of the race to which he be- 
longed. His earlier career, how- 
ever, stamped him as an ardent 
champion of emancipation and po- 
litical justice, for which cause he 
published more than fifty booklets 
and articles. Martinque’s most 
famous Negro author is the con- 
temporary novelist René Maran, 
who was born of Guianan parent- 
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age at Fort-de-France in 1887. M. 
Maran has written several impor- 
tant novels, only one of which has 
been translated into English, Ba- 
touala, which won the highest lit- 
erary prize in France in 1921. Most 
of his books treat of Africa, where 
he spent many years in the govern- 
ment service. As he was a bitter 
opponent of Nazism, an effort is 
now being made to bring him to 
the United States. Best known of 
Martinican Negro political repre- 
sentatives is ex-Senator Henry 
Lémery, who was appointed Co- 
lonial Minister when Marshal Pé- 
tain formed his first cabinet last 
July. Despite his pro-fascist rec- 
ord, however, he has since been re- 
moved from that important post, 
of which he was the first Negro oc- 
cupant. 

The American Negro visitor to 
Martinique and Guadeloupe is 
struck by their beauty, the friend- 
liness of the natives, and especially 
by the absence of public discrimi- 
nation on account of color. Hotels, 
restaurants, churches—most of the 
islanders are Catholics — schools, 
and theaters show no signs of a Jim 
Crow system. The leading physi- 
cians, dentists, lawyers, and teach- 
ers are colored. The General Coun- 
cil’s chief governing body on each 
island is also predominantly Ne- 
groid. Guadeloupe has had one 
Negro governor, Félix Eboué, a na- 
tive of French Guiana, who now 
leads the free French forces in the 
Chad (French Equatorial Africa). 
Big Business is in the hands of the 
white minority, but there are nu- 
merous prosperous Negroes. The 
masses are poor and underpaid, al- 
though they are less so than on the 
other Caribbean islands. Socially 
the native whites, particularly the 
women, remain aloof; but all public 
and business relationships seem 
cordial. In short, the French ideal 
of Liberty, Equality, and Frater- 
nity has perhaps been realized more 
fully here than any other French 
colonial possessions. All of these 
facts impress the American Negro 
visitor and make him hope that 
when and if the United States takes 
these islands over it will not trans- 
plant the racial traditions of Dixie. 
When you read about Martinique 





and Guadeloupe in tomorrow’s 
newspaper, remember that the for- 
mer is small and compact whereas 
the latter is really one larger island 
with several smaller dependencies, 
such as La Désirade, Les Saintes, 
and Marie-Galante. The capital of 
Guadeloupe is Basse-Terre, and 
its largest city is Pointe-a-Pitre. 
Martinique’s capital is Fort-de- 
France, which possesses one of the 
most beautiful natural harbors in 
the Caribbean; its second most im- 
portant city is Saint Pierre. 
French and a French creole patois 
are spoken on both islands. In 
1938, Martinique’s population was 
244,908, Guadeloupe’s was 304,234. 
Most of these people are Negroes, 
loyal French citizens, temporarily 
demoralized and economically iso- 
lated since France’s tragic defeat. 
They deserve our sympathetic un- 
derstanding and assistance. 
MERCER CooK 

Atlanta University 





Questions on the 
December Issue 


1. Do you feel that your library has 
a reasonable number of books in 
it concerning the Negro? 

2. Define these words: democracy, 
geology, anthropology, archaeol- 
ogy, frescoe. 

3. What are some of the supposi- 
tions and assumptions one could 
make when history books delib- 
erately leave out factual material 
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concerning the _ contributions, 
problems faced, and achievements 
of Africans and Negroes? 

4. Name some primary sources used 
as evidence to substantiate the 
fact that Africans of dark color 
were conspicuous in the Mediter- 
ranean world. 

5. What were the various attitudes 
expressed in olden times and later 
in relation to the African by the 
following cultural groups: Greeks, 
Romans, Portuguese and Span- 
iards, Italians, French, Germans, 
Russians, Dutch, Belgians, Danes, 
English and other European 
states? 

6. Give a character sketch of Juan 
Litino, depicting hoy he destroyed 
the old stereotyped belief that 
Negroes could do only manual 

r. 

7. Do you think there are today in 
the United States talented Negroes 
in various fields that are forced 
to hide their talents, or are not 
allowed to advance to their best 
ability like Sebestian Gomez, be- 
cause of race prejudice, economic 
condition, and the like? 

8. How did Mmadi-Maké get the 
name of Angelo Solimann? Tell 
the story. Why does Angelo Soli- 
mann deserve to be placed among 
the first Negroes to have distin- 
guished themselves by a high de- 
gree of culture? 

9. What was Alexander Pushkin’s 
attitude in relation to the com- 
mon people of Russia? 

10. What contributions to world cul- 
ture were made by Alexander Da- 
vy de la Pailleterie Dumas, Alex- 
ander Dumas, pére, and Alexan- 
der Dumas, fils? 

11. Write a one hundred word biog- 
raphy of Le Chevalier de Saint 
Georges. 

12. What technique in the area of 
remedial measures for race rela- 
tions did you find in “A Method 
of Action’’? 








Book of the Month 


Dunbar Critically Examined, by Vic- 
tor Lawson (Associated Publishers, 
Inc., 1538 Ninth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., price $2.00), has just 
come from the press. This is the first 
effort of any American to undertake 
a literary interpretation and an ap- 
praisal of the career of this Negre 
poet. As a rule, we mention only a few 
of his popular poems. Dunbar is gen- 
erally spoken of as a successful lyric 
poet. 

Mr. Lawson undertakes to examine 
briefly all works produced by Paul 
Laurence Dunbar and to appraise him 
as a poet in the light of all that he pro- 
duced rather than to emphasize mere- 
ly the most creditable of his produc- 
tions. Here Dunbar is presented not 
only as a lyricist but as a short story 
writer, novelist, and playwright. Mr. 
Lawson’s conclusion is that with the 
exception of his lyric poetry Dunbar 
was weak and failed to reach the high- 
er level attained by the great writers 
in the English language. Such criti- 





cism may be considered either new or 
old. It is certainly not any unusual 
discovery to prove that most of what 
our greatest poets have written falls 
far below standard. They are remem- 
bered for the best things which they 
have done and for those only. The 
author is at fault in apparently blam- 
ing Dunbar for not doing the impossi- 
ble, namely, to excel in everything he 
undertook. 

The author is wrong also in holding 
it up as a defect that Dunbar was not 
a liberal—a writer with thoughts very 
much like those of the Socialist or 
Communist of our time. In other 
words, Dunbar is unsympathetically 
held responsible for not being able to 
think as people are now thinking al- 
most a half century after the time that 
Dunbar lived. The public is indebted 
to Mr. Lawson for a searching exami- 
nation of Dunbar’s works, but few 
will agree that he has approached his 
problem according to the principles by 
which the literary historian should be 
guided. 
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NEGRO HISTORY WEEK MADE POPULAR 


EGRO History Week has attained nation- 
wide recognition as a celebration the sec- 
ond week of February. This year it falls 
between February 9 and 16. It is observed annu- 
ally in both urban and rural communities where 
thought is given to the uplift of the Negro. This 
observance is not an effort to impart during one 
week all that should be learned about the Negro 
but to dramatize the achievements of the race sufh- 
ciently to induce educational authorities to incor- 
porate into the curricula courses in Negro life and 
history. Schools restricting themselves to the few 
public exercises which may be held during the week 
fail to catch the spirit of the movement and do not 
carry out the real purpose which is to use these exer- 
cises as a means to a greater end. The objective is 
to secure for the study of Negro culture the same 
consideration which is given to other elements of the 
population in educating all the youth of America. 
Measuring up to this ideal of the Association 
for the Study of Negro life and history, progres- 
sive schools have provided to some extent for the 
study of the background of the race. Like any 
other new thought which comes to the public, how- 
ever, it has been translated into action in various 
ways. Some of the methods thus employed have 
had good results; and others, with the exception of 
the inspirational effects for the moment, have not 
so developed. The main reason for such a result is 
that the teachers who are supposed to instruct their 
pupils in this long-neglected field are not thus in- 
formed themselves. The schools in which they were 
trained took little or no thought of this subject, 
and, therefore, supplied no outline or guidance for 
these teachers. They must blaze their way now in 
a new sphere or ignore the effort altogether. 
Under the circumstances, then, one is not sur- 
prised to find emphasized in some schools purely 
local and insignificant matters very often at the 
expense of events and movements of national and 
international import. Effort is sometime frittered 
away also in details which have no logical connec- 
tion and do not become easily assimilated by chil- 


dren when thus presented out of their natural or- 
der. In schools where such efforts are being made, 
moreover, neither textbooks nor supplementary ma- 
terials have been authorized by the board of educa- 
tion; and in some cases, when authorized, no pro- 
vision has been made for the purchase of them. 
The field, therefore, teems with various activities 
which do not present anything resembling a sugges- 
tive pattern. 

The method to be employed in teaching history 
as it has been influenced by the Negro requires no 
detailed comment. Instructors have long since ad- 
vanced various theories as to such procedure. The 
history of one race or nation should be taught just 
as one teaches the history of any other race or 
nation. There are, however, very few textbooks or 
supplementary works on the Negro suitable for 
classroom instruction. Few authors thus interested 
have produced such books; and publishers, finding 
that there will be little demand for them, have not 
readily taken up the publishing of books of this 
sort even when available. Most books bearing on 
the Negro, moreover, are race-problem-solving de- 
vices rather than dispassionate, scientifically writ- 
ten history. The rather eulogistic biographical 
sketches sometimes available do not offer much 
toward the solution of the problem. 

Often when a teacher refuses to give a course on 
the Negro, then, and says that he takes the Negro 
into account by integration with general history 
he is really trying to conceal his ignorance or en- 
deavoring to prevent the teaching of Negro his- 
tory, literature, and art altogether. In such a case 
the teacher understands that he knows very little 
about the Negro. He knows that one cannot in- 
tegrate when he has nothing to integrate. He 
knows, moreover, that few teachers are prepared 
to work into the accepted textbook matter which 
should have been noted in almost every heading 
or subheading, and that even if the teacher had 
such ability few students in college, and practi- 
cally none in high school, can intelligently follow a 
course thus modified in the air. 











